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Notes. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


I beg to bring under the notice of those of your 
readers who have given special attention to the 
writings of Oliver Goldsmith, a little book for 
children now before me, which I think there are 
good reasons for regarding as one of his fugitive 
productions, and which, in so far as I am aware, 
is not mentioned by any of his editors or bio- 
graphers. 

Its title is as follows (verbatim) :— 

“The Drawing School for Little Masters and Misses: 
Containing the most easy and concise Rules for Learning 
to Draw, without the Assistance of a Teacher. Embel- 
lished with a great Variety of Figures curiously designed. 
To which are added the whole Art of Kite-making, and 
the Author’s new Discoveries in the Preparation of Water 
Colours. By Master Michael Angelo. 
for 'T. Carnan, at Number 65 in St. Paul’s Church Yard. 
MDCCLXXVIIL. Pr. 6d.” 


My thinking that 


reasons for 


the chief are — the simple grace of its style, the 
evident bonhomie of the writer, and his equally 
evident interest in the sports of childhood. Let 
me submit one or two extracts, almost at random, 

Under a woodcut of a child’s head, the writer 
remarks (p. 20) :— 

“This is a pretty little bald-pated fellow, who has 
perhaps torn all the hair off his head running it into a 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


bush after some bird’s nest. 
first draw the 
| hair than he 


| that ever existed, 


Goldsmith was | 
the author of this little manual are various; but | 
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However, be that as it will, 
outlines, observing not to give him less 
has, and to imitate the few strokes resem- 
bling it as nearly as possible. . . . .” 


Under the next cut he remarks :— 


“It is difficult to say whether this little fellow’s head 
wants combing, or whether he is naturally what we call 
shock-headed. It is no matter which ; t-ut this is certain, 
that the young Artist will find this head of hair a little 
more difficult to imitate than the last 


” 


In reference to “ Kite-Making” the author s 


s says 
(p. 90) :— 

After having spent a great part of the leisure 
hours of my life, that is to say upwards of fourscore weeks, 
in long and stadious application to the mysterious inves- 
tigation of the nature and properties of kites, I think 
myself highly qualified to give all little boys proper in- 
structions how to become proficient in this art. I could 
not prevail on myself to withhold from the Lilliputian 
world the discoveries I have made, and cannot help flat- 
tering myself that, in future ¢ this work will be as 
much read and revered as ever will be either Jom Thumb or 
Jack the Giant Killer. These are only matters of amuse- 
ment; my work is of the utmost importance to the rising 
generation.” 


We shall only venture on another extract (pp. 
67, 68):— 

“TI have raised many a kite without any addition of 
ornaments into the high regions of the air, which has 
attracted the wonder and admiration of many gentlemen 
and ladies whom curiosity drew round me... . . When- 


| ever 1 found this particular notice taken of my kite, I 


always pulled it in, and I have constantly found these 


| gentlefolks wait with patience to take a close view of 


what they before had seen only at a great distance, In 
these cases I doubted not, as soon as I brought it into 
hand, they would admire the due proportion of the 
bender to the straighter, the judicious situation of the 
loop, the lengtb and neatness of the tail, and the’ just re- 
gularity and uniformity of the whole. But, alas! instead 
of receiving the expected encomiums, the gentlemen have 
only said, ‘Why, you rogue, you have got no stars on 
vour kite.’ The ladies have laughed at what the gentle- 
men said, and | left by myself sulky and disappointed. 

*I was one day making my complaints on this subject 
to my father, who I verily believe is the greatest man 
when after a short pause he made me 
this answer: ‘ Mike, | am not at all displeased with your 
observation, but you do not yet know that convenience 
and simplicity are not the idols of the present age. The 
inquiries of the generality of the world are only after 
show and parade, and, without these, merit is of little 
worth. Take my advice; add a few glaring stars to your 


cite’ Re nl 
London, printed | kite,’” &e. &e. 


Surely this is not a very usual kind of writing 
at any time, least of all in the children’s books of 
the last century. It seems at least to resemble 
Goldsmith's style so closely as to warrant inquiry 
into the history of the little volume. 

There are several subsidiary circumstances tend- 
ing to strengthen the presumption that Goldsmith 
was its author. 

He is believed to have written several books 
for children, in particular Goody Two Shoes. 

. Carnan, the publisher of the Drawing School, 
was s the successor of Newberry, Goldsmith's chief 
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employer, and was the publisher of Goody Two 
Shoes. 

3. The young reader of the Drawing School, 
who may be “desirous of imitating Nature 
throughout her various productions” is told (p. 
53), that “he may consult Dr. Brooke’s Natural 
History.” Goldsmith edited that work. 

4. Is there not something both Irish-like and 
Goldsmith-like in the writer’s making his sup- 
posed father (see our last extract) address him, 
Michael Angelo, as Mike ? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


5. The cuts of the original edition of Goody | 


Two Shoes were said to be by “ Michael Angelo.” 


From The Critic for June 2nd, 1860, I learn that | 


a copy of that edition occurred among some books 
which had belonged to the late Mr. Haslewood, 


and which were sold by Sotheby & Wilkinson, | 


25th May, 1860. 
as follows :— 

“The History of Little Goody Two Shoes... . From 
the original MS. in the Vatican at Rome, the cuts by 
Michael Angelo. For T. Carnan, successor to J. New- 
berry \ 

[ should have mentioned that the Drawing 
School forms a tiny volume (small 12mo, what is 
often called a 24mo), contains 108 pages, has an 
engraved title, and for a frontispiece a rather 
creditably-executed copper-plate portrait of her 
Majesty's father, “ His Royal Highness Prince 
Edward,” a boy apparently about eight years of 
age, with combed down hair and a gentle expres- 
sion. The work is dedicated to him indeed. 

J.D. 


17, Howe Street, Edinburgh. 


“MY WIFE.” 


Its title is given in The Critic | 
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to meet your cousin and Mrs. Lytton at Farley about a 
match for my wife, which is since dispatcht with young 
Gifford, a kinsman of her own. She asked me kindly 
for you, and willed me to remember her to you. (p. 109.) 

“July 8, 1601. I am very sorry my last letter to you 
miscarried, because it contained the whole. abridgment of 
my progress into Hampshire, my wife’s marriage, and a 
great rabblement of such other like matter. (p. 111.) 

“* Aug. 13,1601. I am going to-morrow toward Hamp- 
shire, to gossip with my lady Wallop, lately brought to 
bed of a son, and so forward to my wife's to see how she 
is accommodated in all manner implements. (p. 115.) 

* Oct. 2, 1602. From Ascot I met Mr. Lytton at Sir 
Henry Wallop's, where I found my wife brought a’ bed 
of a boy, wherein I took no great comfort (as [ told her), 
having so little part in him.” (p. 150.) 

The gravity and business-like air with which 
“My Wife” is mentioned in all these passages, 
until we arrive at the gentle joke in the last of 
them, shows that the expression had by frequent 
use become familiar to Mr. Chamberlain, and 
that it was also well known to his correspondent 
Mr. Carleton. Dr. Birch, the transcriber of Cham- 
berlain’s letters, did not leave the identity of the 
lady uninvestigated, but ascertained her name to 
have been Winifred Wallop; that she was the 
daughter of Sir Henry Wallop, who died in 1599, 
having married Katharine, daughter of Richard 


| Gifford, Esq.; and that the “ kinsman of her own,” 


In the Letters of Mr. John Chamberlain to Sir | 


Dudley Carleton (just issued to the members of 
the Camden Society as the first book for the pre- 
sent year’s subscription, and reviewed in “ N. & 


with whom she contracted actual matrimony in 
1601, was her maternal cousin Sir Richard Gifford. 
This satisfies any doubts about the lady: as for 
Mr. Chamberlain himself, “He does not appear 
to have been married, as there is no reference to 
wife or children in his letters, with the exception 
of a playful title which he gave to Winifred Wal- 
lop.” (Preface, p. vii.) 

This is perfectly satisfactory as respects any 
biographical or personal questions ; but does not 
at all explain why Mr. Chamberlain called Wini- 
fred Wallop his Wife. It seems not to have been 


| a fancy wholly peculiar to himself, but rather a 


Q.” of the 6th July), the writer frequently men- | 


tions a lady under no other designation than “ My 
Wife,” sometimes in a way which would .be very 
likely to mislead an ordinary reader, and at others 
connected with statements so embarrassing and 
perplexing that any reader, unassisted by further 
inquiries, would be quite at a loss to know what 
to make of them. I beg to extract the pas- 
sages :-— 

“March 5, 1599-1600. I think to go to Knebworth 
very shortly, where I mean to tarry till toward the term, 
when my wife promiseth to come and fetch me home. (p. 
40 

S Sune 13, 1600. I could not do my wife the honour 
(as was my meaning) to conduct her some part of the 


practice then prevalent; for in the letters of 
George Lérd Carew to Sir Thomas Roe (which 
were printed for the Camden Society in 1860), 
there are these passages which are very parallel to 
those in Chamberlain's letters, — referring as they 


| do to the marriage of the lady and its conse- 


way, though she were otherwise sufficiently accompanied. | 


(p. 77.) ; 
“May 27, 1601. I go to-morrow to Knebworth, 
though I came lately thence about the middle of this last 


terme, being sent for from Ascot some three weeks before | 





quences, — except that here the name always 
accompanies the designation “ My Wife” :— 

“1615, April. Shaumburge is now married to my wife 
Anne Dudley; he comes shortly hither with a purse full 
of money to purchase lands in England. (p. 6.) 

“(Same year.) ‘The 31 Dec. we receved news (which 
is true) thatt my wife Dudley, married as you know to 
Monsieur Shaumburge, died in childbed, but her child 
lives. (p. 21.) 

“1616, August. Monsieur Schomberge, husband to 
my wife Anne Dudlye, is dead.” (p. 41.) 

The history of this short-liyed union was this. 
Count Meinhardt de Schomberg was a principal 
attendant about Frederick, the Count Palatine of 
the Rhine, and when his master came to wed the 
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English Princess Elizabeth, he found Anne Dud- 
ley, daughter of Edward 9th Lord Dudley, in the 
court of the Queen. She accompanied the Electress 
to Germany as chief lady of honour, and in June, 
1614, was “made sure to M. Schomberg.” (Birch’s 
Court and Times of James I., i. 325.) 
untimely death, so soon succeeded by that of her 
husband, the orphan infant, whose birth is above- 


. . . . | 
mentioned, was cherished by his royal mistress, | 


and lived to accompany William III. to England, 
and become Duke of Schomberg. 

This history is too remarkable to have been 
passed over in silence: but my object is not to 
direct attention to it, except as adding interest to 
the lady here designated as “My Wife.” Anne 
Dudley, we may presume, was a youthful maid of 
honour. Lord Carew, when he wrote the passages 
above quoted, was a grave old courtier of fifty- 
eight years of age, and Mr. Chamberlain, when he 
wrote the foregoing about Winifred Wallop, was 
approaching fifty. Lord Carew was the Vice- 
Chamberlain of the Queen's household, where 
Anne Dudley was continually in his view, and it 
may be said that he called her “ My Wife ” merely 


because she was his favourite among the Queen’s | 


maids. I cannot, however, help thinking, from the 
eonstancy with which both he and Chamberlain 
persist in employing the phrase “ My Wife” when- 
ever they mention the person to whom they re- 
spectively apply it, that it may refer to some 
social custom that had greater influence than a 
casual preference, but of which we have now lost 
sight. I therefore beg historical readers to be on 
the watch for its recurrence in other correspon- 
dence of the same period. J. G. Nicuots, 


RECORDS OF SEPULCHRAL REMAINS. —No. IIL 


St. Peter's Church, Drogheda. —This ancient 
ecclesiastical edifice overlooks the town of Drog- 
heda, and the historic river of Boyne. Within its 
site were interred several primates and bishops of 
Ireland, and sundry other prelates were conse- 
crated. There, in the commencement of the 


fifteeenth century, was delivered that wholesome | 


exhortation of brotherly love and Christian bene- 
volence, which united two theretofore jealous and 
weak corporations into one industrious and in- 
fluential community. The Boyne water had been 
the demarcation of divided interests and hostile 
feelings (as it unhappily was in some subsequent 
centuries). On this occasion, however, from the 
Temple of their God went forth the voice of 
peace and charity, that laid the foundation of 
Drogheda’s prosperity. In 1548 the steeple 
of that church, then represented as “one of the 
highest in the world,” was prostrated by a tem- 
pest. Guillim’s Displaye of Heraldry, published 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


After her | 


m 1638, notices “a coat armour standing on a | 
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| glass window in this church.” The memorable 
visitation of Cromwell, however, in September, 
1649, irretrievably injured this edifice ; it hav- 
ing been then blown up, involving in its ruin a 
part of the garrison and many of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants who had fled thither for 
refuge, — but Cromwell did not admit the benefit 
of sanctuary. 

| The register of this church is perhaps one of the 
| best preserved, and most complete in Ireland 
| (see History of Drogheda, vol. i. p. 33, &c.). It 
commences, in 1654, with the civil marriages then 
| 


celebrated by the Mayor, or other magistrate of 
the town, and so thence to burials and baptisms. 
The sepulchral records of the graveyard are to 
Robert Cadell, formerly sheriff of Drogheda, who 
| died in 1637; to Henry Ogle, ob. 1675, and to 
his descendants ; Thomas Dixon, formerly mayor 
of Drogheda, ob. 1689; Matthew Fleming, ob. 
1703 ; Meades of Drogheda, 1709; Robert Smith 
| of Drogheda, ob. 1702; Alderman William Pat- 
ten, ob. 1710; Alderman Patrick Plunkett, ob. 
1708, and to Catherine his wife; at the head of 
this stone the family armorials are carved. At- 
kinsons from 1730; Alderman John Godfrey, 
ob. 1734; Schoaless from 1722 ; Broughtons from 
1737 ; Cuthberts from 1736; the Cheshires, 
| formerly of Shrewsbury, with particulars of their 
| genealogy from 1694 to 1820; Faircloughs from 
1753 ; Drumgooles from 1760; Fleming, James, 
merchant of Drogheda, ob.1756; Fleming, Francis, 
son of Matthew, which last died as aforesaid in 
1703 ; Gibson, Rev. John, ob. 1794, and to some 
of his ancestors; Goldsmith, Rev. Isaac, rector of 
Cloyne, ob. 1769; Harpurs of Mell from 1723; 
Lelands from 1741; John Vanhomrigh, ob. 
| 1785; to Acklands, Armstrongs, Blackers, or 4 
bells; to Theobald Bourke of Drogheda, o 
1779; to Capt. Duncan Campbell of the town of 
Drogheda steam-boat, born at Glendernwell in 
the Highlands of Scotland; to William Charter 
of Northumberland, late of the 16th Foot, ob. 
1762; to Davises, Fagans, Feelys; to Mrs. Mar- 
garet Fisher, who died in 1795, and who, it is 
stated on the stone, was the eldest daughter of the 
Rev. John Brett, D.D., and lineally descended 
from Lord Chancellor Clarendon; to Col. John 
French of the 71st Regiment, ob. 1812 ; to Hard- 
| mans, Leighs, Lindsays, Normans, and Singletons ; 
to Capt. William Hyde of the 72nd Regiment of 
Highlanders, son of John Hyde, Esq., of Mon- 
tague Square, London, who died in 1829, aged 
twenty-eight ; to Capt. Reed, of the North Down 
Regiment, who died in Drogheda ‘ this monument 
was erected by his brother officers,’ &c. 
Embedded in the wall, at the north-east corner 
of this cemetery, is a very old monument to Ed- 
mund Goulding of Peristown, and to Elizabeth 
Fleming, second daughter of the Baron of Slane. 
Near it is another monument to Nicholas Dar- 
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ditz, formerly of Drogheda, who died in 1516; 

to William Darditz, his son, and Matilda Netter- 

ville, his wife. The tombstones in St. Mary’s 

churchyard, at the opposite side of the town, are 

fewer, though not less interesting ; but “ sufficient 

for the day g Joun D'ALTon. 
48. Summer Hill, Dublin. 








THE COMET, 1861. 


“ Terroresque in colo, et signa magna.”— S. Lue, xxi. 


I. 
Whence art Thou? sudden Comet of the Sun! 
In what far depths of God thine Orient Place? 
Whence hath thy World of Light such radiance 
won, 
To gleam and curve along the Cone of Space ? * 
il. 
Why comest Thou? weird wanderer of the air ! 
What is thine Oracle for shuddering eyes ? 
Wilt thou some myth of crownless kings declare, 
Scathed by thy fatal Banner of the skies ? 


rit. 
Or dost thou glide, a seething Orb of Doom, 
Bristling with penal fires, and thick with Souls, 
The sever’d Ghosts, that throng thy peopled womb 
Whom Azrael, Warder of the dead, controls ? 


IV. 
Throne of some lost Archangel! dost thou glare 
After long battle, on that conquering height ? 
Vaunt, of a Victory, that is still, despair, 
A Trophied Horror on the arch of night! 
v. 
But lo! another dream: Thou starry God! 
Art thou the mystic Seedsman of the Sky? 
To shed new Worlds along thy radiant road 
That flow in floods of billowy hair on high. 
vI. 
Roll on! yet not almighty: in thy wrath 
Thou bendest like a Vassal to his King : 
Thou darest not o’erstep thy graven path, 
Nor yet one wanton smile of brightness fling. 
vit. 
Slave of a mighty Master! be thy Brow 
A Parable of Night, in Radiance pour'd : 
Amid thy haughtiest courses what art thou ? 
A lamp, to lead some pathway of the Lord ! 


R. S. Hawker. 





Morwenstow. 


a . way 
* The Cone of Space.— Space is that measured part of 


God’s Presence, which is occupied by the Planets and | 
the Sun. The boundary of Space is the Outline of a | 
Cone. 

| 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








NARCISSUS LUTTRELL. 


So little is known of this worthy writer, who, 
like John Chamberlain, has left so much gossip 
of others and so little as regards himself or 
his personal history, that any fragment, however 
meagre, cannot but be acceptable. Might I in- 
quire if any thing has been done towards pub- 
lishing his personal diary, which was at one time 
talked of, and which he left written whimsi- 
cally in Greek characters. It certainly does 
not contain much beyond a record of his hours 
of rising, and method of spending his days, 


| where and how he dined, what friends called, &c. 


An eccentric gentleman he doubtless was, for he 


| enters frequently in his diary whenever he had 


imbibed too much, which, I am sorry to say, was 
not unfrequent, although he never seems to have 
neglected “ prayers.” He spent his time easily, 
and perhaps unprofitably, for an almost daily 
entry in his diary is, “ did odd things.” If I re- 
member rightly, he lived and died at Chelsea, and 
was a justice of the peace; but perhaps some one 


| of your readers may be enabled to supply some 
| additional note. 


“Sr,—I was to wait on you to beg a favour for y* loan 
of a manuscript of yours (‘tis Leland’s Jtinerary) w™ I 
saw accidentally at a friend’s, from whom the inclosed 
comes on my behalf to request y* same; if you please 
to favour me so farr you may send it by y* bearer, & I 
assure you I will take great care of it, and return y® same 
very safe, and will not part with it out of my own cus- 
tody; & if 1 am so happy to know when may be a 
convenient time to wait on you, | will take the first op- 
portunity to return you many thanks for this favour, te 
him who is “Your very humble serv‘, 

“ Nar. Lurrre..” 

“22 Aprill, 1693. 

“ Over ag*t y* Horne 
Taverne in Holborne. 
“ For Robt. Harley, Esq". 
at his Chamber in y® Inner Temple.” 

This letter would seem to have been accom- 
panied, or rather preceded, by another by way of 
an introduction : — 

“ Apr. 20% Lon. 

S'—This Bearer my good freind M* Luttrell hath de- 
sired me to recommend him to you that you would let 
him look over y* Leyland’s Jtinerary, we I returned you 
yesterday. It is more then a little impudent in me to 
take.a rise from y™ kindnesse to me to importune you for 
another, and had I not had experience of his care in re- 
turne of Manuscripts I would not mention it; but that ] 
have frequently don, and therefore I can w contidence 
answere for him in that particular. I am just going out 
of Towne, & only time to tell you I am entirely 5*, 

“ Y affectionate & faithfull humble serv‘, 
“Francis Gwyn.” 
* To Robt Harley, Esq*. 
ce, &e.” 


ITHuRIEL. 


[2"4 8. XII. Jury 20. 61. 
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fRiner Antes, 


. one : : | pp. 
Cotumsus. — The following anecdote may be PI 


interesting to some of your readers. 


Captain D’Auberville, in the bark Chieftain, of 


Boston, put into Gibraltar on the 27th of August, 
1851. He went, with two of his passengers, across 
the Straits to Mount Abylus, on the African 
coast; as they were on the point of returning, one 
of the crew picked up what appeared to be a 
piece of rock, but which the captain thought to 
be a kind of pumice-stone. On examination it 
was found to be a cedar keg completely incrusted 
witn barnacles and other marine shells. The keg 
was opened, and within was found a cocoa-nut 
enveloped in a kind of gum or resinous substance. 
Within the cocoa-nut shell was a piece of parch- 
ment covered with very old writing, which none 
of those present could read. An American mer- 
chant in Gibraltar then read it, and found that it 
was a brief account, drawn up by Columbus in 
1493, of his American discoveries up to that time. 
It was addressed io Ferdinand and Isabella. It 
stated that, according to the writer’s judgment, 
the ships could not survive another day; that 
they were between the western isles and Spain ; 
that two similar narratives were written and 
thrown into the sea, in case the caravel should 
go to the bottom. 

Captain D’Auberville’s narrative was given in 
the Louisville Varieties, whence it was copied into 
The Times of that year. 2° 


A Corncipencs. — About the time of the break- 
ing out of the war of 1812 between Great Britain 
and the United States, a whale ascended the Dela- 
ware to Philadelphia, ninety miles from the ocean, 
and was caught. None has since been known to do 
so until just before the beginning of the rebellion 


of the Filibusters, when another came up to Phila- 


M. E. 


Bisuor Biromrietp.—A worthy life of this in- 
defatigable scholar and devoted churchman has 
still to be written. Mr. Luard contributed a 
notice of his classical publications to The Journal 
of Classical and Sacred Philology, iv. 196, seq. 
348. He assisted Bp. Monk in his edition of the 
Hippolytus (Monk's Preface), and collated the 
Emmanuel MS. of the Shield of Hercules for 
Gaisford’s Hesiod (Gaisford’s Preface.) See, too, 
the Christian Remembrancer, vol. v. p- 411, seq., 
and a letter to him by Chas. Butler in the Pam- 
phleteer, xxv. p. 75. Joun E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


delphia, and was caught. 


Joun Fisner, Bisnor or Exeter AnD SAtis- 
BuRY. — As Miss Knight's Autobiography has re- 
called Bishop Fisher to a temporary, and not very 
enviable celebrity, it may be worth while to in- 
dicate some other sources, from which a more 
favourable character of him may be derived. See 
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| his life in the Annual Biography, vol. x. (1826), 
219—231; (cf. the vol. for 1835, p. 414 b, 
| and a notice of his brother Richard Belward in 
the volume for 1824, p. 431 b); Public Charac- 
ters (1823), ili. 325, and Biographical Dictionary 
of Living Authors, 1816. He was of St. Paul's 
school (Carlisle’s Grammar Schools, ii. p- 97); 
and his name occurs among the subscribers to 
Jebb’s Works, when he was Canon of Windsor and 
King’s Chaplain,—a proof, as far as it goes, of his 
liberality of mind. His widow (of 60, Upper 
Seymour Street) occurs among the subscribers to 
Cassan’s Dishops of Bath and Wells; and his 
daughter is noticed in the Gent. Mag. 1850, 
p. 542. Joun E. B. Mayor. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Beauty or tue Risinc Tipe, — Any one who 
has taken delight in lingering on the sea-beach, 
must be aware that the tide coming in is a finer 
thing to watch than the tide going out. But, un- 
less [ am much deceived, the observation may be 
carried further. On looking from a moderate 
elevation across an estuary or narrow sea, it has 
often struck me that — without reference to the 
height of the water — the flowing tide is a nobler 
object to looking upon than the ebbing tide. I 
should be glad to appeal to the observation of 
your readers for a confirmation of my views on 
this point. And I may be permitted to add, by 
way of suggestion, that those whose summer ram- 
bles lead them to the Menai Straits, will have 
an excellent opportunity of testing their correct- 
ness. P. S. Carry. 


Emsonrownt. — Comp. Chaucer, Cant. Tales, 1, 
200 :— 
“ He was a lord ful fat and in good poynt.” 
Could not we revive this expression? It sounds 
far better than in good case. F, C. 


Dums-sett.—The origin of this name for the 
pair of well-known heavy leaden weights used for 
muscular exercises, is probably little known. They 
take their name, by analogy, from a machine con- 
sisting of a rough, heavy, wooden fly-wheel with a 
rope passing through and round a spindle, which 
projects from one side, the whole apparatus being 
secured by stanchions to the ceiling of a room, 
and set in motion like a church bell, till it ac- 
quired sufficient impetus to carry the gymnast 
up and down, and so bring the muscles of the 
arms into play, though in a less wholesome and 
more dangerous manner than that now in use by 
means of its leaden successors. A specimen of 
the old-fashioned apparatus still exists in New 
College, Oxford, though long removed from its 
original position. SIGMA. 


Punctuation. —In our usual habits, punctua- 


tion, or the want of it may or may not affect the 
reader’s view of the meaning. It is therefore 











desirable to avoid ambiguities which can only 
be decided by the comma. According to the 
reports, the following deliverance was uttered in 
Convocation on the 20th of June. The speaker 
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is made to say :—“ His contention was that there | 


was nothing in the Mosaic statements which were 
at variance with the discoveries of modern science.” 
We happen to be able to see, by place, person, and 
context, that “were” is a misprint for “ was” ; 
but as some persons hold the above opinion, as 
understood more clearly with a comma after 
“statements,” and as it is not certain that the 
comma would appear, even when desirable, this is 
a good instance of the disadvantage of completing 
the sense too early. The fifth and sixth words, 
“ there was,” and the word “ which,” are superflu- 
ous and worse than useless. The word “ nothing ” 
really requires a system of rules of grammar all 
to itself. M. 


Great Fire.—The newspapers, in their wisdom, 
have repeatedly told us of late, that the fire in 
Tooley Street is the greatest since that of 1666. 
But in July, 1794, there was a fire commencing 
in Ratcliffe Highway, in which 730 houses were 
destroyed. See Adams’s View of Universal His- 
tory, vol. iii. pp. 396, 397. A. B. ¥, Z. 





Rueries. 


Amen.— There is a story now-a-days of a 
country parish, in which the clergyman had esta- 
blished a better order of things than had before 
existed in his church; whose parish clerk com- 
plained to a neighbour that they had now such 
new- (i. e. old) fangled ways, that he really 
thought the next thing would be that the people 
would begin to say “ Amen” for themselves. 





As a layman, I wish to know whether it is right | 


or wrong to respond to the Lord’s Prayer and the 
next collect in our pre-communion service, one 
or both. I know what is said in Hook's Church 
Dictionary, but still the “ Amen” after them is 
sometimes in “ Roman,” and at others in “ Italic” 
type; sometimes I find the priest, at others the 
eople, say the word. All the Oxford-printed 
?rayer Books by me have “Amen” after the 
Lord’s Prayer “ Roman,” and after the second 
prayer “Italic; in others, both are of the one 
or of the other type. As to the parish “ clerk,” 
wherever he is, I suppose he always says “ Amen” 
unless he is positively forbidden to do so. 

J. F. Srreatreixp. 


Tae Carmacnote. —There is an English song 
to this tune, two lines of which run thus :— 
“ The Duke of York with flaming arms (repeat), 
They say would do us wond’rous harms (repeat).” 
It is, I presume, a translation from the French, 
though there is nothing like it in the song com- 
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monly published, commencing “ Madame Veto.” 
Where are all the words of it to be found ? 
M. E. 


Philadelphia. 


B. B. Fertus.—Can any of your Irish readers 
give me any information regarding Mr. B. B. 
Feltus, who is author of “Sonnets upon Mary, 
Queen of Scots,” published in The Dublin Unr- 
versity Magazine, June, 1851, vol. lvii. pp. 679— 
682. A. Z. 


Fis Penny, Fis Fee.—What is the meaning of 


Fis Penny, or Fis Fee, a payment formerly made 
in Worcester and some other places on the Feast 
of the Purification. A. H. 


Firower.—In Wood's Ath. Oxon. is a short ac- 
count of the Rev. John Flower, who was minister 
of Staunton, co. Notts., in 1658. I am desirous 
to obtain particulars respecting his descendants 
(if he left any), or of other Nottinghamshire or 
Lincolnshire clergymen of the same surname who 
were living about the year 1700. J. H.C. 


Guiovucester Catusprat Lisrary.—In the 
copy of the sealed Prayer-Book in this Library, 
in the Act for Uniformity, 14 Charles IIL., the 
pen has been drawn across the word “ subscribe,” 
and “subscribble ” written in the margin. Does 
this alteration occur in all the copies of the sealed 
book ? C. Y. Craw ey, Librarian. 


Herepitary Dieniries.— Mr. Cruise, in his 
Treatise upon Dignities, speaks only of three 
modes by which dignities are created, viz. by char- 
ter, by letters patent, and by writ—all these pass 
under the Great Seal. I would ask some of your 
readers who may have given consideration to legal 
questions connected with the prerogative of the 
crown, whether an hereditary dignity can be 


created by a mere warrant or sign manual only? ° 


If so, is there any instance of a title or dignity 
now in existence which has descended to, or is 
now inherited by, any person under a mere sign 
manual only ? S. N. G. 


Jamaica Famiries.—Any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
who has transcripts of monumental inscriptions 
of the families M‘Donald and Wassels of Tre- 
lawny will much oblige by sending copies of them 
to me addressed as under. R. W. Dixon. 

Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


Minsuaw Famity. —I should feel greatly ob- 
liged if any of your genealogical readers can in- 
form me the origin of the name of Minshaw; and 
furnish any information as to the ancestors and 
descendants of Charles Minshaw of the Maze 
Pond, Southwark, who died in the year 1781. 
Any genealogical information, copies of inscrip- 
tions, &e., &c., relating to the above family, will 
be acceptable. The name being uncommon, it 
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affords facilities for tracing, as all who bear it valuable work Dansk Ordbog [&e.] af C. Molbech : 


J.R. D. 


“ Nocres Amprosianm.” — Can any of your 
readers inform me whether the late Captain 
Hamilton, author of Cyril Thornton and other 
works, took any part in the composition of the 
“Noctes Ambrosian” of Blackwood’s Magazine ? 
Are the names of the various writers of the Noctes 
known ? Besides Wilson and Lockhart, I have 
seen the name of Dr. Dunlop of Canada (who 
died about 1848) mentioned as contributing to 
these papers. I think Dr. Shelton M‘Kenzie 
published an edition of the Noctes in America, 
which may afford some information as to the 
authorship. R. Ineuts. 


may be assumed to be related. 


Captain H. C. Pemperton.—Will any of your 
readers be good enough to trace the pedigree of 
the Pemberton family, and also inform me who 
the representatives of the family now are, more 
especially with reference to the late Captain H. 
C. Pemberton, R.N., who married a Miss Nixon. 

InpIcus. 

Ricnarp Powett, M.D.—Does any monumen- 
tal memorial exist of Richard Powell of Cecil 
Street, Strand, Doctor of Medicine and Fellow of 
the College of Physicians? If so, where is it to 
be found, and what are its terms? Dr. Powell 
lived in the early part of the present century. 

F. 8. A. Lonp. 

Aberdeen. 


Quotations. — The following is said to have 
been found on a tombstone : — 
“ Corporis pulvere plumbum in aurum convertit.” 
re ve 
“ May heaven be his lot, he deserves it, I’m sure, 
Who was first the inventor of kissing.” 


Where does this occur ? 


Whose lines are these ? and what lines precede 
them and follow them ? SIGMA. 


Wa. River.—There is an old play called The 
Twins, by Wm. Rider, M.A., published in 1655, 
but acted many years earlier, at the private house, 
Salisbury Court. Is the name of the author to 
be found in the catalogue of Cambridge graduates, 
and is anything further known regarding him ? 

R. Inouts. 

Roseserry Torrinc. — What is the derivation 
of Roseberry Topping, the name of a hill in Cleve- 
land? I have seen it written Rosebury Topping 
on pp. 184, 185, and in Chap. xvi. of A Month in 
Yorkshire by Walter White, 1858, we are told 
that this name is of Danish origin, and that it is 
derived from “ Ross, a heath,” “ Burg, a fortress ;” 
and “Toppen for apex.” I have consulted the 
following Danish Dictionaries, namely, ngelsk- 
Dansk Ordbog of S. Rosing: Kibenhavn, 1853 ; 
also, Dansk-Engelsk Ordbog of J. S. Ferrall og 
Thorl. Gudm. Repp.: Kjébenhavn, 1845 ; and that 


Kjébenhavn, 1859,” and the result is, that I find 
no word like Rose, having the meaning of a heath. 
I have asked a friend deeply learned in old Norse 
whether there was any word meaning heath any 
way resembling Rose in sound. My friend told 
me that he could not find any such word in the 
latter language. Again, I cannot find such a 
word as Burg, meaning a fortress, in Danish. 
But there is the word Borg, a castle or fortress. 
But I think it much more likely that -berry is 
derived from the Danish word Berg, a rocky hill. 
In Swedish this word would be pronounced berr ; 
both the letters rr being pronounced. ‘This is a 
pronunciation which we have not in modern cur- 
rent English. It has been remarked that the 
dialects of Norway are more like Swedish than 
Danish. We know that the dialect of Cleveland 
fully shows that that district was peopled by 
Norsemen. Therefore I think it very likely that 
the Swedish pronunciation of Berg was that of 
the Norsemen who colonised Cleveland. Now the 
Swedish pronunciation would be very likely to be 
changed into Berry. Any one who has learnt 
anything of Swedish will know how difficult the 
right pronunciation of Berg is, and how easy it is 
to make the mistake of pronouncing it Berry. 
The word Topping, I think, is derived from the 
Danish word Top, en (top, summit.) 

Epwry ARMISTEAD. 

Leeds. 


Sart Given To Sueer. — In an article on the 
sheep-walks in Spain, which I have met with in 
the third volume of Selections of Curious Articles 
Srom the Gentleman's Magazine, p. 356, it is 
stated : — 

“ The first thing the shepherd does when the flock re- 
turns from the south to their summer downs, is to give 
them as much salt as they will eat; they eat none in 
their journey from one feeding pasture to another, nor in 
their winter walk; but then they never eat a grain of 
salt when they are feeding in limestone land.” 

Will any of your readers who have travelled 
through Spain inform me whether the practice of 
giving salt to sheep continues to the present day ? 
And I should like to know from your agricultural 
readers, whether the practice applied to English 
sheep would improve their flesh or wool, and 
bring them early to perfection ? 

The whole of,the above article will amply repay 
perusal, but I regret I cannot give a reference to 
the volume of the magazine from which it is 
taken, for the compiler of the selection has pro- 
vokingly omitted a reference.* Fra. Mewsurn. 

Larchfield, Darlington. 


Epmunp Soutnerne.—I shall be much obliged 
by any information concerning him. He was the 
author of the first original work in English on the 


ey Vide Gent. Mayg., vol. lx. pt. i. p- 95.] 








ig 





bees. It was published in 1593, 
Treatise concerning the Right 
Bees, §c. On its title-paze 
— having added that 


“ Mistres Mar garet 


management of 
vl is entitled A 
T7se and OF 
» stvles himself * rs hy 
he pamphle tis dedicated t 
Astley, wife to. lok Astley, ‘Beason, Master and 
Creasurer of her Majesty’s Jewels and Plate,” 
with whom he seems to have been on terms of 
friendship, I have recorded all that I know about 
G. W. J. 


ler ng of 


Smoucuy or Pont. — A correspondent of The 
Times, » country life of young ladies 
of fashion, makes them finish the day with “ the 

a ; . ; ay 
romp of * Whip up Smouchy or Pont. Willone 
of your Belgravian readers explain this phrase to 

UNFASHIONABLE ? 


describing th 


Ortersat MS, or Jeremy Tartor. — A colo- 
nial newspaper says that one of the Bath clergy 
has lately found. in a book-stall, an original MS, 
of Bp. Jeremy Taylor's Prayers and Meditations. 
Can there be any foundation for this statement ? 


C. P. E. 


Witrs anp Ap»rnistrations.—Mr. R. Sims, 
in his excellent AlJanual for the Genealogist, &c., 
Says at page 343... “. the legacy books at 


the Stamp Office afford evidence not only of the 
of relationship of legatee, but also of 
ancestor through whom such rela- 
Acting upon the above, I once 
relationship between Elizabeth 
Rawlings of the city of Durham (will proved 
10 Oct. 1797) and Robert Henry M‘Donald of 
the same her residuary legatee, but to no 
purpose, although I expressly pointed out the.im- 
portance to me of the information required. I 
was told in two letters, courteously but firmly, 
that such information was not permitted to be 
given, R. W. Dixon. 
Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


degree 
the common 
tionship exists.” 
applied for the 


place, 


Auerices with Answers. 


James Cracas. — Macaulay his History of 
England, iv. 547, says : — 

“James Craggs was now (1695) entering on a career 
which was destined to end after a quarter of a century of 
prosperity in unutterable misery and despair.” 

What was that end? Addison on his death- 
bed (1719) dedicated his Works to him, then 
Secretary of State, as a m: - of his friendship ; 
and Tickell, in his preface to Addison’s Works 
(1721), deplores the death # Senin — “Cut off | 
in the flower of his age, and carried from the high 
office wherein he had succeeded Mr. Addison, to 
be laid next him in the same grave.” EF. W. 


[ Our correspondent has rolled father and son into one 
personage. The following notice of the two Craggs in | 
an anonymous History of England, 2 vols. 8vo. 1723 (vol. 
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south- east corner of Kent Street (and mm from which the 
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“On Feb. 16, 
; Craggs, jun.; a 


ii, p. 408), will clear up his difficulty. 
1720, died the Seere tary of State, Jame 
man of bright genius and of lively parts; a good speaker, 

generous friend, and an able minister. His death so 
much affected his father (who was also attachel by the 
Committee of Secre ‘y for corruption of the South Sea 
and was designed for a sacrifice by some), that 
he likewise died on the 16th of March, in a lethargick 
fit, never receiving nor admitting any comfort after the 
loss of a son for whom he had amassed an infinite heap of 
riches, and in whom he expected all the happiness that 


project, 





honours, and grandeur, and the favours of a court can 
bestow.” } 
Boswett, SoAME Jenyns, LYTTELTON, AND 


Smouietr. — I request to be informed on the fol- 
lowing subjects : — 

1. Boswell records a conversation with Johnson, 
in which the latter praised two parodies as being 
the best of modern times; one an “ Ode to Obli- 
vion,” the other an “ Ode to Obscurity.” They 
were written by Geo. Colman and Robt. Lloyd in 
conjunction. Where can I find these odes ? 

2. Soon after Johnson’s death, Soame Jenyns 
wrote a rather petulant attack upon him, in the 
form of an epitaph. It is printed in the Asylum 
for Fugitive Pieces, vol. ii. p. 290, and concludes 
thus : — 

“ Would you know all his wisdom and his folly, 

_ actions, savings, mirth, and melancholy, 

op ll and Thrale *, retailers of his wit, 

ill tell you how he wrote, and talked, and cough’d, 

and spit.” 

This epitaph is said to have nettled Boswell 
very much, and he wrote an answer to it equally 
bitter, if not so witty. Where can I find Bos- 
well’s answer ? 

The celebrated George, Lord Lyttelton, on 
the death of his first wife (Miss Lucy Fortescue), 
wrote a beautiful monody on it, beginning — 

“ Made 


which has been much admired, but which, it is 
has been most cruelly parodied by Smollett. 


e. B. €. 


to engage all hearts and charm all eyes,” 


Where can I find this parody ? 


[1. George Colman’s “ Ode to Obscurity,” and Robert 
Lloyd’s “ Ode to Oblivion,” will be found in Alex. Chal- 
mers’s Coll ction of English Poets, vol. xv. pp. 93, 94. 

2. Boswell’s Epitaph “ Prepared for a creature not 
quite dead yet,” i. e. Soame Jenyns, is printed in Boswell’s 
Lifi of Johns m, bv Croker, ed. 1853, p. 106, 

3. Smollett’s “Burlesque Ode” on Lord Lyttelton’s 
will be found in Smollett’s Works, 8 vols. ed. 
1797, vol. i. p. 231. See also Chalmers’s Collection of 
English Poets, vol. xv. p- 586. ] 


Lock-Hosrrrats.— Why so designated ? And 
what the derivation here of the term Lock? J. L. 


[The term Lock is supposed to be derived from the old 
Norman-French Loques, rags, or fragments, from the 
application of such rags to wounds and sores; but more 
probably from the Saxon /oc or loke, to shut close or con- 
fine. The Lock Hospital, which formerly stood at the 


* Mrs. Piozzi. 
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present Hospital probably takes its name), was anciently 
a house for the reception and cure of lepers: it after- 
wards became attached to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and, with the Lock at Kingsland, afterwards called the 
« Kingsland ’Spittle,” was appropriated to the cure of one 
special class of patients. | 
Generat Haverock. — You will oblige by an- 
swering me, through the medium of your journal, 
when, where, and on what occasion, General Have- 
lock addressed his troops as stated on his statue in 
Trafalgar Square ? — 
- Soldiers, 
“Your labours, your privations, your sufferings, 
and your valour, will not be forgotten by a grateful 


country.” 
C. F. M. 
[These memorable words have a peculiar and melan- 
choly interest, as being the last which came from the 
pen of Sir Henry Havelock, the day after the battle of 
Bithoor [ Aug. 16, 1857}, and were addressed to his little 
army, which had moved back to Cawnpore on the morn- 
ing of the 17th. Vide Marshman’s Memoirs of Sir H. 
Havelock, p. 361.] 


Conrap pve Hormwicu. — In the library of 
Stanford Court is a copy of the work called Fas- 
ciculus Temporum, of which there are, I believe, 
many editions, Several are mentioned in Dib- 
din’s Biblioth. Spencer., but not the one I possess. 
The printer's date at the conclusion is thus : — 

“Impressum p me Coradii de Hoemwich, meoq; sig- 
neto signatum explicit feliciter. Sub anno di Milessimo 
quadringentisimo septuagesimo sexto (1476) feria sexta 
ante Martini Epi. De quo sit Deus gloriosus benedictus 
in secula, Amen.” 

There is a large coloured capital G to the pre- 
face, and other woodcuts. Can any of your rea- 
ders inform me who Conrad de Hoemwich was, 
and where his printing-press existed ? 

Tuomas E, Winnincton. 

Stanford Court. 

[Conradus de Hoemborch (as the name is usually 
spelt) was a printer at Colonia Agrippina (Cologne). 
There is a description of this edition of the Fusciculus 
Temporum by Hain, Repertorinm B bliographicum, No. 
6919: see also Panzer, i. 280; Brunet, ed. 1842, ii. 254, 
and the Catalogue of Dr. Kloss’s Library, p. 127, where 
it is called the third edition. Some incidental notices of 
the early editions of Fasciculus Temporum will be found 
in our 1* S, ii. 324; iv. 148, 276.] 

Cartain Ricnarp Dowse. — You will greatly 
oblige by inserting the following Query in your 


valuable paper. Who was, or what was, the cause 


of the following being inscribed on a mourning 
ring which I chanced to see the other day, viz., 
“Capt. Rd. Dowse. Born 1760. Sacrificed 1794?" 
W. C.D. A. 

[Capt. Richard Dowse, commanding engineer at Gua- 
daloupe, in the West Indies, was taken a prisoner by the 
French in June, 1794. His name appears in the list of 


the officers of the army who died or were killed during 
the campaign in the West Indies, under Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Charles Grey and Vice-Adm. Sir John Jervis, in the 
year 1794, 


He was no doubt sacrificed by the infamous 
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Victor Hugues, who erected a guillotine, and struck off 
the heads of about fifty of our brave countrymen. The 
others were tied hand to hand, and, being drawn up on 
the sides of those trenches which their valour had so well 
defended, were fired at by recruits; and the living, the 
dead, and the wounded, all falling together, were in- 
stantly buried in one common grave.— Vide Brenton’s 
Life and Correspondence of John, Earl of St. Vincent, i. 
112; and Willyams’s Campaign in the West Indies, fol. 
1796. 


Replies, 
MUTILATION AND DESTRUCTION OF 
CHRAL MONUMENTS. 
(24 S. xi. 424; xii. 12.) 

Some weeks ago I was in the chapel at Ash- 
ridge Park, built for the Duke of Bridgewater by 
Wyatt. In the very centre, the noble owner 
placed the brass of a certain John Swyneford (if 
I remember the name rightly), “ rector hujus ec- 
clesiz,” which he took from a neighbouring church! 
I believe when the present owner of Ashridge 
(Earl Brownlow) comes of age, the brass thus 
lifted” will be restored to the vacant place from 
whence it came, and to the great satisfaction of 
the incumbent, and all other honest men. 

Still more recently, I was in the priory church 
at Dunstable, where the sentence of divorce in 
Queen Katharine’s case was read. The sight 
there of attempts at restoration, marred by car- 
pentering and churehwardening, is enough to 
wring the heart of the most stoical Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, or of any other society. 
For my part, 1 found some balm in Gilead. The 
sexton, av I understood him to be, showed me 


SEPUL- 


| various fragments of brasses which he had met 


with “kicking about the church.” These he has 
collected and arranged on some boarding, after 
the fashion of pictures in a scrap-book: at all 
events he had preserved them. “He thought,” 
was his remark, that “they might interest some- 
body.” Nobody there cared for them but he; 
and, on parting from him, I pressed his hand with 
a sincere respect, deeming him, in my own mind, 
worthy of being named a honorary fellow of the 
illustrious brotherhood above-noticed. 

A few days only ago [ was walking in the 
churchyard at Wotton —John Evelyn's Wotton. 
On the top of the flat monument on the left of the 
south door of the church, I saw lying, amid some 
loosely-scattered rubbish, a fragment of an in- 
scribed tombstone. ‘The inscription was difficult 
to decipher, but it bore the name (as well as I 


| could make it out in the dusk) of Wye, a “ rector 


| 





hujus ecclesiz,” too, who died in 1701. It also 
commemorated his wife Catherine, who died in 
1704. Had I been feloniously-minded I might 
easily have carried this fragment away ; and any 
boy mischievously-minded might easily pitch the 
stone into the next ditch. I could not but feel 
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sorry that the memorial of such contemporaries of | “directly from the Papal archives: the Pope's 


Evelyn, — of one to whose preaching he may have 
listened, — should be treated with such neglect and 
disrespect. But I remembered that Mr. Upcott, 
some forty-four years ago, had discovered John 
Evelyn's Diary in an old clothes-basket in a 
garret at Wotton House; and thus recollecting 
that there was small value attached here “ to things 
like these,” as the MSS. were called, I despond- 
ingly turned my pony’s head in the direction of 
Brockham, and the table there spread for me. 
Joun Doran. 

P.S. Since I have got back among my books, 
I have referred to Evelyn's Diary, and there find 
the following notice of the man whose tombstone 
is now treated with such scanty measure of re- 
spect :— 

“27th Feb. 1701. Mr. Wye, Rector of Wotton, died, a 
very worthy good man. I gave it to Dr. Bobun, a learned 
person and excellent teacher, who had been my son’s 
tutor, and lived long in my family.” 

Let us hope after this that the memorial of this 
“very worthy good man” will be restored to its 


proper place. 


In reading your communications on this point 
of national interest, it would seem that no means 
short of a vote by Parliament, to appoint qualified 
yersons in each parish to take copies of all ex- 
isting remains, could effect their rescue from 
destruction. Permit me, therefore, to suggest, 


bookseller (?) explaining to Mr. Freeborne that 
the price charged was high, because only com- 
paratively few copies remained. These copies were 
in the exclusive possession of the Papal authorities. 
‘ . the copies from which Mr. Freeborne was 
supplied for me, consisted of the unsold stock still 
in the possession of the Papal authorities, ready 
to be disposed of at a good premium to all in- 
quirers,” 

The Erotika Biblion, as well as the Systéme de 
la Nature, are both placed on the Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum, as I will presently show by extract. 
This at once shows the “ attitude ” of the Church 
in regard to them; and no doubt I. himself knows 
well the stringency of the laws of the Index. 
This “ attitude,” to use your correspondent’s word, 
is an imitation of the conduct of the primitive 
Christians, recorded in Acts xix. 19 ;—it is to burn 
such books. In fact, why were the copies in the 
“exclusive” possession of the Papal authorities, 
according to r.’s own account? Simply because 
all others had been either destroyed by virtue of 
the ecclesiastical law, or, if still in existence, were 


| unlawfully concealed. A certain number of copies 
| are reserved by the supreme ecclesiastical au- 


thority, for future reference, and for the use of 
those who might be employed in refuting or ex- 
posing the pernicious tendency of the condemned 


| book. To such discreet persons the possession of 


through your pages, to which Sir George Corn- | 


wall Lewis has contributed so many valuable 
papers, and who unites so many fine qualities of 


the statesman and the scholar, that, in his capacity | 


of Secretary of State for the Home Department 
he would bring forward a measure in the House of 
Commons for the purpose stated. The measure I 
am recommending speaks for itself, and nothing, 
I am convinced, is wanting to secure it but the 
placing it before the gentlemen of England in 
Parliament assembled. IMPATIENS. 





“ EROTIKA BIBLION,” 
(2™* S. xi. 471.; xii. 36.) 

Assuredly, your correspondent I. has been al- 
lowed, inadvertently no doubt, to overstep the 
boundaries of that pleasant neutral ground on 
which we, the contributors to “N. & Q.,” love 
to meet in harmony, for mutual instruction, and 
with mutual respect. In his reply to Mr. Bares 
and Jayper, he has certainly crossed the borders, 
into the field of religious strife; and has cast 





upon the Church, of which I have the honour of | 


being a priest of forty years’ standing, the hor- 
rible imputation of encouraging the sale of ob- 
scene and immoral books, and that for the sake of 
commercial profit. “The book was got,” says I., 








prohibited works may by dispensation be allowed ; 
but “animo refellendi.” And I have no doubt, 
that when Mr. Freeborne obtained the copy for 
r., it was with the understanding that it was 
purchased for a discreet person, who would use it 
in the interest of morality and religion. It turns 
out, however, from r.’s own avowal, that it was 
procured, through consular influence, not so much 
in a spirit hostile to the book, as in a spirit hostile 
to the Church. If it be a fact that the title-page 
bears the “ Papal imprint,” it must be to indicate 
that the copy which bears it has been lawfully 
preserved, as being in the keeping of the Eccle- 
siastical authorities. 

In passing, I beg to point out I.’s inconsistency. 
He says that “the copies were in the exclusive 
possession of the Papal authorities,” and that “ the 
price charged was high, because only compara- 
tively few copies remained.” And yet he says, 
“What Mr. Bares states from Peignot surprises 
me. I am convinced it is an inaccurate state- 
ment ;" and again, “they were ready to be dis- 
posed of to atx inquirers.” What did Mr. Bates 
state from Peignot?—“ That it was suppressed 
with such rigour that fourteen copies only escaped 
the hands of the police.” 

I will now give the extracts from the Index : — 

“Erotika Biblion. Id est: Amatorta Bibliorum, ‘Ev 


Katpi*Exarnpov. Abstrusum excudit. Dernitre édition & 
Paris, chez le Jay, Libraire, rae Neuve des Petits Champs, 
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pres celle de Richelieu, au grand Corneille, n. 146; 1792. 
Sine nomine Auctoris, qui tamen in Prafutione extreme 
huic editioni pramissd, fuisse dicitur Mirabeau, nempe 
Anctor impit ac jamdudum proscriptt Operis, cui titulus, 
Systeme de la Nature, ementito Mirabeau nomine editi. 
(Deer. 2 Julii, 1804).” 

“Systeme de la Nature, ou des Lois du Monde Physique 
et du Monde Moral, par Mirabaud (ementitum nomen). 
(Decr. 9 Nov. 1770.)” 

I subjoin the 7th rule of the “ Index,” as pub- 
lished by the Council of Trent : — 

“ Regula VII.” 

“Libri qui res lascivas seu obscenas ex professo trac- 
tant, narrant, aut docent, cum non solum fidei, sed et 
morum, qui hujusmodi librorum lectione facile corrumpi 
solent, ratio habenda sit, omnino prohibentur; et qui eos 
habuerint, sever? ab Episcopis puniantur. 

“ Antiqui verd ab Ethnicis conscripti, propter sermonis 
elegantiam et proprietatem, permittuntur: nulla tamen 
ratione pueris prelegendi erunt.” 

I take for granted that Erotika Biblion is that 
yery obscene book which Tr. describes; not having 
myself ever seen a copy. And if the “ Pope's 
bookseller” parted with a copy to any one with- 
out the understanding [I have above alluded to, 
and without the requisite dispensation, all I can 
say is, that he betrayed his trust. I rely with 
confidence on the justice of the Editor for the 
insertion of this unimpassioned reply. May it be 
the last of the kind that will ever be required in 
“N. & Q.” Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 





THE RIVER ISIS. 
(2™' S. xi. 505.) 

In reply to your correspondent A. A. on the 
subject of the River Isis, I would call his atten- 
tion to Rudder’s History of Gloucestershire, folio, 
p. 47. He will there see as follows : — 


“The Isis. — This river has generally been considered 
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whence our Thames immediately comes) is a plain evi- 
dence that that people never dreamt of such conjunction. 
But further: all our historians, who mention the incur- 
sions of Athelwold into Wiltshire, A.p. 905 *, or of Canute, 
A.D. 1016, tells us that they passed over the Thames at 
Cricklade. As for the original of the word [ Thames }, it 
sees plainly to be British, because there are several 
rivers in several parts of England of almost the same 
name with it; as Tame in Statfordshire, Teme in Here- 
fordshire, Tamer in Cornwall, &c.” 

It is not a little singular that the Thames and 
the Ouse are both mentioned in the same passage 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, as two distinct 
rivers : — 

“A.D. 905. This year Ethelwald enticed the army in 
East Anglia to rebellion; so that they over-ran all the 
land of Mercia until they came to Cricklade, where they 
forded the Thames; and having seized, either in Bradon 


| or thereabout, all that they could lay their hands upon, 


they went homeward again. King Edward went after as 
soon as he could gather his army, and over-ran all their 
land between the Foss and the Ouse quite to the fens 
northwards,” 


Florence of Worcester gives a similar account. 
It may also be remarked that none of the writers 


| of the history of England, previous to the Nor- 


as the head of the Thames, which, according to the cur- | 


rent opinion, had that name from the junction of the 
names of the two rivers, Thame and Isis, as their waters 
also join near Dorchester in Oxfordshire. But however 
plausible this etymology may seem, the learned author of 
the additions to Camden’s Britannia has made it appear 
that this river, which Camden and others have called 
Isis and Ouse, was anciently called Thames or Tems 
before it came near the Thame, and produces the follow- 
ing authorities : — 

“In an ancient charter granted to Abbat Adhelm, 
there is particular mention made of certain lands upon 
the east part of the river cujus vocabulum Temis juxta 
vadum qui appellatur Summerford; and this ford is in 
Wiltshire. 

“The same thing appears from several other charters 
granted to the Abbey of Malmsbury, as well as that of 
Evesham, and from the old deeds relating to Cricklade. 
And perhaps it may with safety be affirmed, that in any 
charter or authentic history, it does not ever occur under 
the name of Isis; which indeed is not so much as heard 
of but among scholars, the common people, all along 
from the head of it to Oxford, calling it by no other name 
but that of Thames, 


So also the Saxon Temere (from | 


man Conquest, as given in the Monumenta Histo- 
rica Britannica, ever mention the higher portion 
of the Thames above Oxford as the Isis or Ouse, 
or under any other name than that of the Thames. 

William of Worcester, in his Itinerary (p. 277), 
speaking of the source of the Thames, says : — 

“Caput fontis flaminis Tamisiz ex parte villw Cissetyr 
(Cirencester, vulgo Ciceter) incepit per 3 milliaria ¢ de 
villa Totberye (Tetbury) in comitatu Glouc, apud villam 
de Kenylle (i. e. Kemble in Wilts, upon the borders of 
which county it lies), apud Capellam vocatam Jewelle 
(Hullasey) in dicta parochia et nunquam fons desiccatur 
maxima siccitate anni.” 

Times, however, have altered, and the latter 
part of the sentence is no longer applicable ; the 
source is now always dry, except in a very wet 
season; and what the changes in our climate 
have not quite accomplished, a steam force-pump 
has effected, which draws the water for many 
miles round, and throws it into the Thames and 
Severn Canal. 

Even in John Leland’s time, it was remarked 
by him — 

“Wher as the very Hed of Isis ys, in a great Somer 
Drought apperith very litle or no Water, yet is the 
Stream servid with many Ofspringes resorting to one 
Botom.” — Hearne’s Leland, vol. v. pp. 63, 64. 

Polydore Vergil says of the Thames : — 


“This most plesant fludde bath his hedd and originall 
risinge at the village named Winchecombe f, and eche- 


* See Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Ingram, p. 126.) 

+ It is in fact about three miles from Cirencester, and 
eight from Tetbury. 

t There is no river which rises near Winchcombe; 
there is in the north a small brook which runs into the 
Severn, and another to the south, which flows into the 
Windrush, and so into the Thames. 








oO 
] 


» of his flowe and streame, first 
afterwarde havinge 


where gatheringe encreas 
runneth in length bie Oxforde, and 
fall course bie London, &c.” 
uch differing from the former as 
to the locality of the e, nevertheless confirms 
the view that the river both above and b@low Ox- 
ford was called the Thames in his day, 1533. 
Frequent discussions have arisen as to the true 
» of the Thames. The cabmen of Chelten- 
ham, most anxious for the custom of visitors, are 
fain to ré present that the head of the Thames is 
to be found within a five miles’ drive of that town, 
ata place called the “ Seven Springs,” in the parish 
of Cubberley. There is no doubt, however, that 
this source is the head of a tributary stream, as 
long known by the name of the Churn or Corin, 
as the Thames has been called the Thames, and 
giving its name to the town Corincaester, Churn- 
chester, or Cirencester, through which it flows; 
and whether it be a higher source than the 
‘Thames itself or not, it is no more the head of the 
Thames than the Iller is the head of the Danube, 


This writer, the 
source 








though it may have a longer cour Leland re- 
marks of the Gloucestershire rivers : — 


“Churne at Cicestre, proprie Churneestre, a hard by 
Chestreton improprie pro Churntown. The principal 
Hedde of Churn riseth at Coberle (Cubberley near Chel- 
tenham), wher is the Hed Howse of Sir John Bridges. 
It is a vii Myles from Glocestre, and a five myles or more 
from Cirecestre by the which it renneth, and thens a vi 
Myles iad (Cricklade) milli ari yt goeth 
into Is 

What itever identity there is between the Thames 
and Isis in the mind of the great antiquary, there 
was none between that river and the Churn, which 
is clearly treated as a mere tributary. 

It would be difficult to say precisely at what 
period the superior stream of the Thames 
the name of Isis. We read in Leland’s Jtinerary, 
written about 1545, fol. 64:— 


Les infra Grel 


l- 
LOOK 


‘Isis riseth a iii myles from Cirencestre 
village cawlled Kemble, 


not tar from a 
within half a myle of the 


Fosse- 


way, betwixt Circ — and Bath. Thens it runneth to 
Latinelud - atton) a myles of, and so to Grekelad 
(Cricklade) about Myle: lower, sone after receyving 
Churn,” 

So that evidently the Isis or Thames and the 
Churn are two distinct streams. 


In Leland’s Collectanea, 
tion, p 397, we find — 


vol. ii., Hearne’s edi- 
“ Ortus Isidis flu: Isa nascitur & quodam fonticulo juxta 
retbiriam prope Circestriam.” 
hus it is clear that the same river which, by the 
Saxon Chronicle, by William of Worcester, by 
Polydore Ver gil, and by Florence of Worcester , 1s 
‘alled Thames, is by Leland called Isis or Isa. 
At the same time it is also clear from the evidence 
above cited that Zhe Thames is historically the 
most ancient appellation of the stream. 
With regard to the origin of the word Jsis, I 
suspect that Isis or Isca, Ouse, Waes, Usk, Esk, 
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Exe, Axe, Aix have all a common origin, meaning 
water*; and whether from the Latin Aqua, Aquis, 
or whether from some more remote language, which 
was the common root of both the Latin and the 


British, I must leave to better etyimologists than 
myself. Usque, we know, is water, and Osque- 
bagh or Whiskey, is fire-water. In the celebrated 








Cygnea Cantio of Leland the poet traces our 
river — 

«“(Cycni noster amor, ad cusque nostrum 

Qui rite Isidis insulas ameenas 

Felices colitis, genusque nostrum, 


Augetis numero undecunque claro, 
Letis accipite auribus meam nunc 
Caussam, consilioque promovete 
Quodam numine ducor ut secando 
Cursu fluminis infirmas caduci 
Ripas Isidis, et sinus liquenteis 
Invisam.” 





The poe 


tical description of this river is given in 


the Marriage of Tame and Isis, generally attri- 
buted to Camden the antiquary, who flourished 
1586. In short, I have not been able to trace the 


name of Isis, as applicable to this river, further 
back than the sixteenth century f; although, if 
my suggestion of the etymology of Isis, Aix, and 
Ouse be this name may have had as 
early or earlier an origin than that of Thames. It 
is singular, however, that the country people, who 
dwell on the banks of the river, for the most part, 
know nothing of it under the name of Isis, but it 
is invariably called the Thames up to its source in 
parish of Coates, Cotes, or Cotys, in Glouces- 
tershire (whence the Coteswold Hills), which has 
been called Thames Head from time immemorial. 
Samuet Lysons. 


correct, 


If the inquirer from Poets’ Corner will turn to 
Bosworth's A.-S. Dictionary for the word “ Ox- 
ford,” he may read thus : — 

“A \ ford or passage over the river Isis or Ouse, giving 
name to Ousney, ignify ing the island made or occasioned 
by the river Ouse, encompassing the place.” 

The derivation then is clearly this— Ouse, Ooze, 
Oasis, Isis, an island, or green spot surrounded by 
water. ‘The Celts, or ancient Britons, formed the 
names of their rivers out of vowels, that the sound 
might be an echo to the sense; and they named 
places adjoining by a compound or contraction of 
the name of the rivers, as Ouseley, Oswestry, &c. 
The Anglo-Saxons did the same. With them ea 
was the name for a river or stream, and Eaton 
(Eton) was a town on the bank of the Thames, and 
the little islands (ealands) are to this day called by 
old people ayits or ayouls. And was not the sea 
water of our early ancestors ? The | W elst h 


the big 
* They were probably only different intonations of the 
same word according as coming from the mouths of 
northern, southern, eastern, or western inhabitants of the 
country. 
+ Camden calls it by both names, Isis and Ouse. 
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watering places show also the same root in the 
construction of such names Abe re le, &e.; and 
did not their Celtic ancestors bring this root 
{ber from the East, where it till t revails in the 


Ab or Aub, implying flowing water? e. g. 
he Punijaub, the five-river district of Hindostan. 


Qu: I ne GARDENS, 


form of 





THE UNBURIED 
(24 S. viii. 


AMBASSADORS 
500, &e.) 


A. A. has revived this subject (which he origi- 
nally started) by allusion to the unburied and ex- 
posed remains of Katharine, the widow of Henry 
V., and concludes with the Query — “ Could this 
be the origin of the story of the unburied ambas- 
sadors ?” (2°¢ S, xi. 517.) 

These two facts are totally distinct from each 
other. After reading A. A.’s original Query about 
the ambassadors and several answers, and a further 
Query from himself on the subject in vol. viii., 
wrote a lopg letter, stating that J had frequently 
seen the two unburied coffins of the so-called am- 
bassadors, and venturing my reasons for doubting 
the correctness of the ordinary story attached to 
them; and I was under the impression that my 
letter was inserted in your columns, and was there- 
fore the more surprised at A. A.’s new suggestion ; 

I cannot, on reference, find my letter in “ N. 
& Q..” and must, therefore, conclude that it was 
not inserted. I will not now attempt to repeat 
its substance, my object being to explain that the 
long continuance of the exposed remains of Queen 
Katharine was an actual and distinct fact. A. A. 
refers to Dart, and therefore I need not quote 
my former letter (with reference to 
the ambassadors), I referred to a book called 
Miniature, published in 1755, in which, 
after mentioning the tomb of Henry V., 


follows ° —_ 





him; but in 


Lon lon in 


“In a coffin by him lie the remains of his Queen, Ka- 
tharine, daughter of Charles VI. of France. This corpse, 
which is yet sound, would have been till now entire, had 
not several pieces been carried away by the Roman Ca- 
tholics, who believed her a saint. To see this corpse you 
pay threepence.” 

I do not, however, in this case depend upon 
books, for although I cannot, as in the case of the 
ambassadors, speak from my own actual observa- 
tion, ~ an from the testimony of my mother, from 

whom I suppose I inherite: i the interest I take 
in all that relates to Westminster Abbey, and 
who has freque ntly told me of the surprise and 
horror she felt, on her first visit to the abbey, at 
these remains being shown to herself and the 
party she was with; although her feeling arose 
entirely from the gross impropriety of the exhibi- 
tion, as, unless she had been so informed, she said, 
she should not have been aware that they were the 
remains of a human being. 


[ find as | 
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My mother first came to reside in London with 


her uncle and aunt about the year 1770, when 
he was about seventeen, and her first visit to the 
ibbey was soon after her arrival. The story in 


the book [ ha > quo! “dl, to the pier ss Of the 


body being carried away by the Roman Catholics 
because they believed her to be ; int, seems ab- 
surd, as I nowhere else heard of pr de such san tity 
being attributed to this poor queen, although, 
after her marriage with her second hus » Me i¢ wen 
Tudor, she took refuge at and di di in the Abbe sy 
of Bermondsey. Nevertheless, I can speak to the 


correctness of the fact in substance, inasmuch as 
one of the gentlemen dhe 3 party on the occasion 
of my mother’s visit, broke off a portion of the 
remains, and wra pping it in paper, made her a 
ty ent of ~ = h she was by no means di po sed 
to accept, but thought it would be rude to refuse. 
And this [1 a was the general custom of os 
time. I suppose that the additional 
fully entitled visitors, in their own 
commit the depredation. 

It was not for some years afterwards that my 
mother paid her second visit to the enclosed part 
of the abbey, and then these remains no longer 
formed a part of the exhibition. During the in- 
terval a better sense of propriety no « oubt had 
prevailed, and the dead had been buried out of 


M. H. 


thre: pet 


0 pini yn, t ) 





In a Guide to Westminster Abbey, published in 





1809, it is stated that in Henry VII.’s Chapel— 
“are two coffins unburied, which, according to the plates 
upon them, contain the bodies of a Spanish Ambassador 

1 Envoy from Savoy. The guides tell you they 
were arrested for debt.” 

I have called the publication from whence I 
have made the above extract a Guide, but the 
title is — 

“ An Historical Description of Westminster Abbey, its 


Monuments and Curiosities; Designed chietly as a Guide 
to Strangers. London, printed at the Minerva Press for 
Newman & Co., Leadenhall Street, 1809.” (Small 8vo.) 
Is there any record in any of the Guide Books, 
or elsewhere, of the inscriptions ? My recollec- 
ion of the tradition is that there were two coffins, 
though I do not remember seeing them. But how 
could it be said they were arrested ? were not all 
ambassadors free from arrest ? 
Tue Yorx Heratp. 
College of Arms. 


SIR RICHARD POLF, K.G. 
(2°4 S, x. 512.3; xi. 77.) 

Your correspon: lent T. E. S., in his interesting 
communication on this subject, says, “a list of the 
descendants of Sir Richard Poole, or Pole, and 
Margaret Plantagenet would be very accepts vdle to 
many persons, I think, and certainly to me.” I 
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foar that it is altogether out of my power to give | consequently the blood royal of England legiti- 
him these particulars fully, but among the aris- | mately flowing in their veins) are the following 
tocracy of this illustrious ancestry (and who have | noble and gentle houses :— 
A List of some of the Descendants of Sir Richard Pole, K.G., and Margaret Plantagenet, 
Countess of Salisbury and Warwick, in her own right. 
“ Mecenas atavis edite regibus.”— Horace. 


Peers or Tue Unitrep Kixcpom or Great Brirars AND IreLAnp. 








Created 
A.D. Dukes. Vid the Lines of 
1675. Richmond and Lennox - - - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Howard, and Gordon. 
1675. Grafton - - - - - - Pole, Hastings, and Somerset. 
1682. Beaufort - - - - - - Pole and Hastings. 
1694. Bedford - - - - : - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Fitzroy, and Stanhope. 
1694. Devonshire, K.G. - : - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, and Compton. 
1703. Rutland - - - - - - Pole, Hastings, and Somerset. 
1673. **Buccleugh and Queensbury, K.G. - S. Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Howard, Gordon, Russel, and 
Hamilton. 
Manchester - - - - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Howard, and Gordon. 
li Newcastle, K.G, - - - - Pole and Hastings. 
1766. *Leinster - - ° . I. Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Fitzroy, and Stanhope. 
MARQU ESSEs. 
1790. *Abercorn, K.G. - - - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Howard, Gordon, and Russel. 
1793. Hertford, K.G. - - - - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, and Fitzroy. 
1796. Bute - - - . - - Pole, Hastings, and Rawdon. 
1812. Northampton” - - - - - Pole, Hastings, and Somerset. 
1816. Hastings - - - - - Pole and Hastings. 
EARLS. 
1529. Huntingdon - - - - - Pole 
1628. Stamford and Warringtot - - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Howard, Gordon, and Charteris. 
1690 Scarborough - - - - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Manners, and Drummond. 
1633. Wemyss - - - - - S. Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Howard, and Gordon. 
1741. Harrington : - - - - Pole, Hastings, and Fitzroy. 
g , Hastings, 2 LTOY. 
1684. Granard - - - - - l. Pole, Hastings, and Rawdon. : 
1771. Sefton - - - - . - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Fitzroy, and Stanhope. 
1806. Orford - - - . . - Pole, Hastings, Roy, and Rolle. 
b , Hastings, Roy, and Rolle. 
1815. *St.Germans’ - - - - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Howard, Gordon, and Cornwallis. 
1831. *Lichfield - - - - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Howard, Gordon, and Russel. 
1833. *Durham - - - - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Howard, Gordon, and Russel. 
i846. *Ellesmere - - - - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, and Greville. 
ViscountTs. 
1766. Dungannon - - - - I. Pole, Hastings, Somerset, and Fitzroy. 
1826. *Combermere - - - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, and Greville. 
Barons. 
1264, *De Ros - - - - - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Howard, Gordon, and Lennox. 
1321. Dacre - - - . . - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Brown, and Roper. 
1448. Stourton - - - - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, and Howard. 
1608. Petre - - - - - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, and Howard. 
1616, Teynbam - - - - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, and Brown. 
ke — - - - - - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Fitzroy, and Stanhope. 
780. Southampton - - “ - - Pole, Hastings, and Somerset. 
1796. *Calthorpe - - - - - Pole, Hastings, and Somerset. 
1806. Crewe - - - - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, and Greville. 
1815. Churchill - - - - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, and Fitzroy. 
a —— - - - - - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, and Manners. 
852. Raglan - - - - - Pole and Hastings 
- , . ed 
1858. Chesham - - - . - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, and Compton. 
BARONETS. 
1665. Oglander of Hanwell - + - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, and Fitzroy. 
1636. Sinclair of Stevenston - - - S. Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Howard, and Gordon. 
1721. *¢ odrington of Dodington - - - Pole, Hastings, and Somerset. 
1804. *Walsh of Ormathwaite - - - - Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Howard, Gordon, Charteris, & Grey. 


* Not the representative of the family himself, but the heir apparent through his noble mother. 
** Not the representative or heir apparent of the House, but the grandson. 
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GENTLEMEN OF QUALITY 
Created 
av. Tregonwell of Anderson House - : - 
*Weld of Lulworth Castle - - - 
*Calcraft of Rempstone Hall = - - - 
Dawson-Damer of Came House - . - 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


OF 


y 





tHe County or Dorset. 


id the Lines of 


Pole and Hastings. 

Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Howard, and Stourton. 

Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Howard, Gordon, and Montagu. 
Pole, Hastings, Somerset, Fitzroy, and Seymour. 


GENTLEMEN OF QUALITY OF OTHER COUNTIES. 


Norman of Lincolnshire - - ~ e 
Drummond of Cadlands Park, co. Hants - 


Pole, Hastings, Somerset, and Manners. 
Pole, Hastings, Somerset, and Manners. 


Extinct FAMILIEs. 


DvuKEs. 

1684. Gordon - . ° e 
Viscounts. 

1554. Montagu - - ° 


Extinct 1836 


Extinct 1797 


Pole, Hastings, Somerset, and Howard. 


Pole, Hastings, and Somerset. 


GENTLEMEN OF QUALITY FORMERLY OF THE County or DorsET. 


Constantine of Merley House - - - 
Hastings of Woodlands House - - - 
Roy of Ilsington House - - - - 
Jennings of Collyer’s Trent - - - 


The authorities I have consulted on the point 
have been Egerton, Brydges, Collins, Burke, De- 
brett, Lodge, Coker, and Hutchins. Permit me 
to draw the attention of your readers particularly 
to Hutchins’s Dorset, first edition, 1774, vol. 1. 
pp. 52, 487, and vol. ii. pp. 63, 64, 65, 109, 110, 
111, 481, 482, 483. I myself very much wish to 
have a perfect enumeration of the posterity of Sir 
Richard Pole and the Countess of Salisbury. I 
am preparing a work for the press, in which I am 
endeavouring to trace the descent of the peers of 


England and of the aristocracy of the county of 


Dorset legitimately from the Anglican sovereigns, 
and a correct answer to T. E.S.’s query would, 
of course, very much assist me in my researches. 
With regard to the peerage, I have already suc- 
ceeded in about two hundred and thirty cases, 
forming a majority of the present House of Lords; 
and with respect to the chivalry of this province, 
I have the utmost gratification in stating that 
about thirty extant families of figure and consi- 
deration in the shire are of this high-born lineage. 
About fifty extinct or non-resident races are like- 
wise of the same blood. No correspondent of “N. 
& Q.” has ever, as far as I am aware, inserted a 
Query on the subject in your columns, or I should 
have had much pleasure in forwarding to you my 
list. Tuomas Parr Hennina. 
Leigh House, Wimborne. 





HENCHMAN. 


(2™ §. xi. 516.) 
Many thanks to your kind correspondent, Mr. 
TAYtor, for his reply to my Queries; but with 
great submission I dissent from his opinion, that the 


Pole, Hastings, and Neville. 

Pole. 

Pole and Hastings. 

Pole, Hastings, Neville, and Constantine. 


* Not the representative of the family himself, but the heir apparent through his noble mother. 


name Hinxman is a much nearer approach than 
my own to that of the Bishop of London in 1663! 
Now it is a very significant fact, that the said 
metropolitan primate is actually adverted to as 
“ Dr. Hitchman” in existing papers in the British 
Museum! A more common variety, however, is 
certainly Hinchman. Still, between the latter 
and the former, there is but a difference of one 
letter merely ; and, moreover, between Hinchman 
and Henchman, the orthographic discrepancy is 
no greater; proving, as I humbly submit — with 
other unequivocal circumstances—an irrefraga- 
ble identity of ancestry. My family history may 
be almost uninterruptedly traced through John 
and William Hitchman, from the counties of 
Gloucester and Oxford, to Northampton ; where, 
as I apprehend, it ultimately merges in the pedi- 
gree of Humphrey Henchman, anno 1592; and 
“ William Henchman, M.A., parson of Barton,” 
as quaintly described by Gunton, Hist. Peter- 
borough, p.91. Among the rectors of Cottesbrook, 
also (vol. i. p. 556.) occurs “ Rich. Henchman, or 
Hinchman, Cl. comp. pro. Primit., 17 Maii, 1614” 
(Ex auc. MS. Duc de Chandos). Both this gen- 
tleman and William, prebendary of Peterborough, 
it is affirmed, were close kinsmen of “ Humfredus 
Henchman (the “pious Prelate who did after- 
wards so well manage the escape of His Majesty 
K. Ch. IL, after the battle of Worcester”), Cler. 
S. T. B. ad rect. S. Petri in Rushton, ad pres. 
Will. Cockaine mil. et aldermanni Lond., 4 Maii, 
1624, et eodem die ad rect. Omn. Sanctorum in 
Rushton, ad pres. ejusdem, Will. Cockaine mil.— 
Reg. Dove. Ep. Petrib.” The following is a correct 
synopsis, so far as I am aware, of “ Dr. Hitch- 
man's” preferments :— Precentor of Sarum, 1622 ; 
Rector of St. Peter and All Saints, Rushton, co. 
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North Hants (as above), 1624; Prebendary of 


S. Grantham, 1628; Prebendary of Teynton Re- 
gis cum Yalmeton, 1638; Prebendary of Yates- 
bury, 1640; Bp. Sarum, 1660; Bp. London, 1663. 
I do not for a moment controvert the origin of 
Hinxman quoad the name, as, no doubt, it is like 
my own—a corruption of Henchman also; be- 
cause, after all, Crosborough was the original 
family name ; and a Crosborough it was who, at 
the dissolution of the monasteries, acquired some 
of the Northamptonshire estates. In very truth, 
in old books (é mp. Edward IV.) the king's 
pages are not unfrequently spoken of as “ Henx- 
men”: albeit, they might never have chased the 
buffalo, and consequently were not, in the lan- 
guage of the Seventh Henry, “ reritable” Hench- 
men—whose crest it has since been! At all 
events, the names of Henchman, Hinchman, and 
Hitchman, have been uniformly confounded to- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


gether; not only in documents of the British | 


Museum, but by Wood, Granger, Nichols, Mal- 
colm, Richardson, Faulkner, in short, many his- 
torians ; and scarcely less by the heralds, Burke, 
Edmonstone, Robson, Gwillim, and others! At 
the same time, a man is not to be valued alone 
for his ancestry, his carriage, or his cabriolet— 
for the cut of his coat, or the exquisite propriety 


of his armorial bearings—these trifles, though | 


“light as air,” are all good in their way; but for 
his resolute purpose of abstaining from that which 
is wrong, and doing that which is right — ever 
remembering that a true gentleman, in the path 
of duty, is always a true henchman. 

Wituiam Hircumay, F.L.S. 

Liverpool. 

Lerrers 1n THe Arms or Benevent: Mant- 
nER’s Compass Queries (2™ 8. xii. 30.) — It is 
curious to see how the mis-reading of a single 
word will utterly confuse the meaning of the sim- 
plest matter. Had your correspondent written 
“commencing at the south-east,” instead of the 
south-west, it would have been seen at once the 
letters S. O. L., &c., are the initials of the different 


points of the Italian compass. Thus S. is Scirocco, | 


the hot wind from Africa, the south-east; O. 
ostro (Auster), the south; L. libeccio, the wind 
from Libya, the south-west ; P. ponente, the set- 
ting sun, or west; M. mavstrale, the violent, or 
masterful wind, the north-west ; T’. tramontana, the 
wind from beyond the mountains, the north wind; 
G. greco, the wind from Greece, or north-east. 
The * is probably L., /evante, the wind from the 
rising of the sun, or east wind. The terms greco 
and tramontana prove the origin of the names of the 
points of the compass to be South Italian, other- 
wise they would be inapplicable geographically. 
There are two points as to the mariner’s compass 
that are a puzzle. How is it the French use the 
words on the compass-card, nord, sud, est, ouest, 
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which are clearly English? and how is it the 

English mark the north point with a fleur-de-lys, 

which is clearly French ? A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Tue Bar or Micuagnt Ancevo (2"¢S. xi. 469.) 
—The bar, or the transome, or the lintel, is the 
name given to that ridge of bone which forms the 
base of the forehead, and along which the eye- 
brows are traced, This Frontal Bar, or straight 
full line of bone, is, when well developed, a graphic 
signal of excellence in the human face ; as it was 
in that of Buonarroti, “'The Arch-angel’s Twin!” 
Among the signs of facial augury, there is none 


more accurate than the crur Ade, the T cross of 


Adam, when it stands midway in the countenance, 
prominent and true. This feature is formed by 
the “bar of Michael Angelo,” as the upper line 
or transome of the cross; and a clear, bold, 
straight, nasal ridge, as the stock. 

Survey the sea of faces in any gathered multi- 
tude of men: or search them one by one, as they 
stand upon the wall in the Galleries of Art, in 
their pictured lineament of life, and you will find 
the crux Ade, more or less developed, as the usual 
badge of victory in the battles of the mind. 

BREACHAN, 


. 


Warwick anp Spencer Faminies (2" S. xii. 
12.) — The bear and ragged staff was the badge 
of the Earls of Warwick. Its origin is fully de- 
tailed in the Rous Roll. 

By the way, “N. & Q.” long since announced 
this Roll as on the eve of publication. It was 
printed complete with all its illustrations, by the 
late Mr. Pickering. What is the mystery that 
withholds it from publication? We have seen it, 
and had much to do with it, and are well justified 
in asking this question. 

Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, married 
Isabel Despencer (widow of his cousin, Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Worcester.) She was a 
great heiress, daughter of Thomas Lord Spencer, 
Earl of Gloucester, and sister and heir of Richard 
Lord Spencer. She was direct ancestress of the 
present Earl of Abergavenny and the Baroness le 
Despencer (Viscountess Falmouth), which last 
represents her as baroness in her own right. By 
her second husband, the Earl of Warwick, this 
lady was mother of Anne, wife of Richard Nevill, 
the king-maker, Earl of Warwick, in her right, 
after the death of her son and his issue. This 
was the union of Warwick and Spencer. Obris. 


Hammonp THE Port (2™ S. xii. 33, 34.) — 
Some observations are made with reference to 
Susan Walpole; and in order to prevent any 
doubt, I have to inform your correspondent that 
Anthony Hamond of South Wootton, co, Nor- 
folk, married Susan, sister of Robert Walpole, 
Earl of Orford, she being so described on his slab 


in South Wootton Church. He died on7 Feb. 
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1743, in his 59th year, and was buried in South 
Wootton Church, where there is a slab to his 
memory, as also of Susan, his widow, who died 


9 Jan. 1763, in her 76th year. 
This family is now represented by Mr. Anthony 
Hamond, of Westacre, High House, co. Norfolk ; 


and it will be better here to observe that this 
family have invariably spelled their names Hamond 
from 1643 and 1684 to the present time. 

I doubt their connexion with the Hammonds of 
Somersham. 

There is an account of the Walpole family 
under “ Houghton " in Blomefield’s Norfolk, vol. 
vii. pp. 106—108, and a Pedigree to face p. 109, 
where Susan, sister of Lord Orford, appears 
the wife of Anthony Hammond, Esq., of Wooton, 
but the way of spelling is certainly a mistake. 

J. N. Cuapwick, 


as 


King’s Lynn. 


Bastuisks (24 §, xi. 506.) —The basilisk, 
regulus of Pliny, must be ranked, with other myths 
of ancient zoology, as a portion of unnatural his- 
tory. In the Penny Cyclopedia (art. Cockatnrice) 
will be found what ancients and moderns have to 
say on this animal, which Liddell and Scott identify 
with the cobra di capello. The hood of the latter, 
or rather the horns of the cerastes, may have given 
origin to the supposed crown of the basilisk. Dr. 
Mayer has demonstrated the existence of unde- 
veloped legs and feet in the boa (Penny Cyclop. 


or 


v.22.) The name “basilisk” is now appropri- 
ated, on the authority of Daudin, to a genus of 


Saurian reptiles, chiefly found in America, There 
was ground of fear amongst the naturalists at Ox- 
ford, i in 1679, when the opinion prevailed that the 
basilisk could kill by a look. “The sealed glass 
case” must have had some opening to admit of 
food. The Oxford story appears to be that of an 
Italian ciarlatano, described in Mae Farlane's 

Popular Customs in Italy, pp. 102-5. In Hebrew 
the name of this reptile is ‘WHS, zéphoni, which 
Bochart and Schultens explains by the Arabic 
ied (safaa), flatu adussit, and g j.c (safaa) sono 


sthilante feriit.* “ Hornesnakes,” says Lawson, 
“hiss exactly like a goose” (Penny Cyclop. xxvi. 
353.) Zephoni occurs only five times, where the 
authorised version renders it “cockatrice,” ex- 
cept only in Prov. xxiii. 32., where it is trans- 
lated “adder.” The word cockatrice should be 
avoided, as it designates no know n animal; and, 


oi ; 

lhe derivation of this vord from savfuaton, according 

to Michaelis, quoted by Eichhorn and Gesenius, is a mis- 

take, there being no such word in Arabic. Michaelis 
Ve 


found the word 7,5. ., savkaaton, which he mistook for 


- 
4 


d&xigg *avfaaton ; a single dot over one letter making all 


A 
the difference. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| in its derivation, 


refers to an absurd zoological 
myth. T. J. Buckron. 
Lich fiel d. 


Tynurn Ticket (2™ §, xi. 437.) —In reply 


J. Speen, D., I beg to say that I have before me 
ticket that was granted July 1, 1801, “ Wm 
Staines, Mayor.” 
It also has the following note : — 
“Tnrolled pursuant to the Statute in such cas: ude 
and provided the 9th day of April, 1806. 
“ILCs 


At the back of this is the transfer to E. J. of 
Hatton Garden, April 8, 1806, for the sum of ¢e 
hich he was “excused from serving 
of constable of the Lib rly O1 ooihron 


P unds, by 
the office 
Hill. 4 


Whether these tickets are to be | 


sent day by way of transfer I have not yet 
tained. I am informed they can be sold but 
W.d.H 
Ae aT1IoN WanTep (2™ S, x. 494; xi. 254° 


7.) —ZLa Henriade was published in 1726 


he » first performance of Catalina was in 1748; so 


Voltaire did not borrow from Crebillon. ‘he 
thought is in Lucan — 
“ Rheni mihi Casar in undis 
Dux erat, hic socius; facinus quos inquinat szquat.” 
Pharsalia, v. 289. 
Hi. B, ¢ 
U. U. Club. 
Farr Rosamonp (2 §. xii. 14, &c.)—In Hini: 
to Managers and Playwrights, London, 176! 
among instances of dying on the stage, the fol- 


lowing lines are quoted and feebly ridiculed. 
They are not good, but as the author seems to 
have taken an unusual view of Rosamond’s cha- 
racter, I shall be obliged by a reference to the 
play from which they are taken : — 
“ The fragile summit of my regal greatness 
Crumbles beneath my tottering feet. My eyes 
Grow dim toall the pomp which glares around mx 
Yet clearly see my injured husband’s ghost, 
Shewing, with lurid torch, the way to death. 


My limbs grow cold; my heart scarce beats; O fate! 

I own thy vengeance just.”"—Death of Rosamond. 
J.A.A 
Apa witu A Brarp (2™ S. xi. 88.)—There 
is surely no scarcity of instances in which Adam 
is represented with a beard. On turning over 


the first few old books which come to my hand, 
and contain representations of our first — 
I find more examples of the bearded than of the 
shaven ancestor. The Nuremberg Chronicle gives 
Adam a very bare face in the first py illustra- 
tions, but in the fourth, in which he heads the 
genealogical tree (the stem proceeding from his 
breast) he has the as pect of a very old man, ba ld, 
and with a splendid beard. 

In a book entitled Catalogus Annorum, &c., fol 
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Berne, 1540, the Deity is represented as handing 
down to Adam, who is clad in skins, and armed 
with a large club, the sceptre of dominion. In 
this engraving Adam is crowned with laurel, and 
has a very decided beard. In the English Bible, 
printed by Day and Seres, 1549, the chin of our 
ancestor, though not profusely adorned, has very 
unmistakeable marks of roughness. A volume of 
Geiler von Keisersberg’s Sermons, fol. 1518, has a 
spirited wood-cut title, in which Adam, with his 
beard and club, are again clearly shown; and 
lastly the woodcut which heads the Genealogies 
recorded in the Sacred Scriptures, prefixed to the 
1613 (and I presume to the 1611) folio edition of 
the Authorised Version of the Bible, represents 
him with a well-defined and comely moustache. 
There is no doubt that the engravers followed 
the painters of their own age pretty closely in 
this as well as other conventional particulars. 
J. Exsor Hopexin. 
West Derby. 
EARLIEST 


Navy Lists, anp Recorps or 


was nearly complete ; and that in all probability, 
he would have openly declared himself a Ro- 
manist, had he lived a little longer. 

The religious opinions of this great man varied 
so much at different periods of his life, that 
Menage at his death wrote the following epigram 
about him : — 

“Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, Argos, Athene, 

Siderei certant vatis de patria Homeri: 
Grotiadx certant de religione Socinus, 
Arrius, Arminius, Calvinus, Roma, Lutherus.” 
Burigny, B. vi. s. 22. 
Davin Gam. 


Porson anp ApaM Crarke (2 §. xii. 6.)—If 
any further proof be wanting, as to who was the 


| right author of the Porson Narrative, your readers 


Sarors (2™ §. xii. 38.) — The first number of | 


Steele’s printed Navy List was published in 1771, 
and was succeeded by the Navy List in its present 
form in 1814. 


For Lists of Commissioned Officers from 1660 | 


to 1688, vide the Pepysian Library at Cambridge ; 
also the Harleian MSS., Nos. 366, 6003, 6277, 


MS. 374, from An. 1660 to about 1700. In the 
Bodleian Library are Naval Lists to the end of 
the seventeenth century, and some naval accounts 
commencing 1561. 

The date of the earliest Lists at the Navy 
Office are presumed about the year 1700. It 


can at once have it in the following transcript of 
the title-page : — 


“ A Narrative of the last Illness and Death of Richard 
Porson, A.M., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, and Prin- 
cipal Librarian of the London Institution, with a Fac- 
simile of an Ancient Greek Inscription, which was the 
chief Subject of his last Literary Conversation. By Adam 
Clarke, LL.D., Principal Librarian of the Surrey Institu- 
tion. London, 1808.” 8vo. 


The copies struck off were, I believe, not over 
numerous. Porson’s energy of research in rela- 
tion to the period of the inscription, referred to 


6760, 6843, 7464, 7472, 7504, and the Cotton. | a ee 


may be interesting to state the fact that the | 
number of commissioned officers in the year 1700 | 


were but 1,000, and in 1820 they amounted to 
about 10,000. 


Romney's Portrarrs or Lavy Hamixton (2"¢ 
S. x. 389.) — One of these may be seen at Mr. 
Moreau’s (bookseller), 7, Alfred Terrace, Queen's 
Road, W. It is a half-length, size of life, in a 
morning dress, the hair frizzed and powdered, 
in a white beaver hat. The owner is willing to 
part with it, if a fit price should be offered. 

BrRwno. 


A Norenr. | 


dote especially worth recording. 

There is another tract relating to Porson, but 
little known, entitled — 

“A Short Account of the late Mr. Richard Porson, 
M.A., Greek Professor of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
with some Particulars relative to his extraordinary 
Talents. By An Admirer of a Great Genius.” S8yo. 
London, 1808. 

The author of this tract was the Rev. Stephen 
Weston, B.D. E. 


Guipott AnD Brertrets (2" §S. xi. 520.) —I 
some time since purchased a book edited by Dr. 
Guidott of Bath, in 1676, entitled A Discourse on 
Bath and its Waters, also Bristol and Castle Cary, 
with a Century of Observations ; or the Lives and 
Characters of the Physicians there, from 1598 to 1676, 


| with a map of ancient Bath, and engravings of an- 


Grotis (2 S. xii. 29.)—E. T. C. will find a | 
| imitate pencil drawings: only 100 copies printed. 


copious account of Grotius’s gradual sliding over 
towards Romanism in his Life by Burigny, B. vi. 
ss. 16—23; and in Hallam’s Lit. of Europe, pt. 
iii. c. 2, ss. 12—17, and notes, vol. ii. p. 406, 5th 


ed. Burigny, in the 24th section of his sixth, 


book, considers at some length the charge of 
Socinianism. 

Both these writers, the former of whom, I be- 
lieve, was a Roman Catholic, agree that at the time 
of Grotius’s death, his transition to Romanism 


cient Roman coins found there. A very scarce and 
curious old book, which I have advertised for sale, 
with forty etchings of E. Cumberland on stone, to 


And an Italian book, Forestiere illuminato, with 
plates of everything worth seeing in Venice and 
the Islands, published in Venice, a.p. 1740. Also 
a very curious book edited by an old master of 
the Exeter Grammar School in 1711, in “Isca 
Dunmoniorum,” being Libri tres Pomponii Mele 
de Orbis Situ, with twenty-seven maps of the Old 
World ; each one presented by a worthy of Devon 
or Exeter, and having his name and family arms 
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engraved on it, printed “in Typis Farleanis.” | 


The whole will be sold by Mr. Searle, bookbinder, 
Chudleigh, Devon. 
Chudleigh, Newton, Devon, or 
Ford House, Drewsterenton. 

Garutanp Faminy (2° S. xi. 470.) — If your 
correspondent J. Fountatn has not seen the fol- 
lowing notice of a family, bearing the name of 
Garland, in Hunter's South Yorkshire, it may in- 
terest him. It is in Hunter's account of Todwick 
(vol. ii. p. 159), a small village adjoining Kiveton 
Park, the old seat of the family of the Duke of 
Leeds. 

“John Garland of Todwick, gent., married Catherine, 
daughter of Ralph Hatfield, of Laughton-en-le- Morthen, 
gent.; and was father of John Garland, of Todwick, Esq., 
who died 9th Jan. 1691, aged fifty-one. By his first wife 
Mary, daughter of George Bradshaw, of Bradshaw, Esq., 
he had a daughter Elizabeth, who died in 1683, aged five. 
By his second wife Elizabeth, daughter of Wm. Clayton, 
of Whitwell, co. Derby, gent., he had another Elizabeth, 
his sole surviving daughter and heir. 

“ The arms of this family, three pales and a chief parti 
per pale, in the first a chaplet, in the second a demi-lion 
rampant, appear in the church, and also on some old 
furniture at the Hall. They are the same with those on 
the seal of Augustine Garland, affixed to the warrant 
for the execution of King Charles 1.” 

Hunter also remarks, that the family did not 
appear at any of the Visitations. J. H.C. 


Tue Inisu Grants (2™ S. xi. 369, 396.) —There 
is (or was a short time since) a colossal skeleton 
of aman named O'Brien in the Anatomical Mu- 
seum at Trinity College, Dublin. If I recollect 
rightly, it measured 8 feet 4} inches in length ; 
and, but for a curvature in the spine, would have 
stood much higher. He also is reported to have 
had a horror of anatomists; and when dying, is 
said to have entered a boat, requesting that his 
body might be thrown overboard. There are 
evidently more skeletons of O’Brien than that at 
Clifton. The stories told of all are much alike. 
The man I speak of is said to have died et. 
29, of Phthisis pulmonalis. 

T. W. Betcuer, M.D. 

Cork. 


Founprer’s Day, Ava. lot. (2™ S. xi. 468.)— 
In reply to your correspondent B. H. C., August 
15th is, or I believe that I may rather say was, the 
Founder's Day at Queen's College, Oxford. Pro- 
hably there was some complimentary payment 
made to the preacher; and if so, his name might 
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W. Cottyns. | 





in the county of Armagh, and co-heiress of their 
brother, the Right Hon. Edward Cary of Dun- 
given Castle, M.P. for the county of Londonderry, 
who had married, in the year 1743, Lady Jane 
Beresford, daughter of the Earl of Tyrone; but 
died without issue. (See Burke’s History of the 
Landed Gentry, vol. ii. p. 51.) Col. Newburgh 
appeared in print as the author of a volume of 
poems. His widow, as stated in Brookiana, mar- 
ried Dean Cradock, whose father was brother of 
the Archbishop of Dublin; and their portraits 
are preserved in the collection of the present pro- 
prietor of Carrickblacker. Abupa. 


Dare Faminy (2"¢ §. xi. 108.) — Yesterday I 
saw a copy of your valuable paper, Feb. 9, 1861, 
in which J. D. inquires about deeds relating to 
the Dale family of Staindrop, in co. Durham. I 
wish J. D. to be informed that the above deeds 
are in my possession, as also a marriage settle- 
ment femp. Carolus I. I purchased them, with a 
miscellaneous lot, at the sale of the late Sir C. 
Sharp's books about 1847 or 1848, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. If J. D. can show me that the above deeds 
are of consequence to him, they are at his service. 
He can write to Mrs. Crookes, 10, St. Vincent 
Street, Sunderland, England, or to the address 
below ; but he must lose no time, as my regi- 
ment is ordered South. 

St. Joun Crookes, 
Lieutenant 36th Reg., U. S. A. 
207, Henry Street, Brooklyn, Long Island, 
United States, America, 24th June, 1861 


Lamina (2" §, xii. 10) is a thin piece or plate 
of metal; hence applied to pictures on copper : 
they are literally paintings on lamin. Nemo. 


CLEANING OLD Grass (2™' S. xii. 9.)—The best 
way of removing white-wash from old glass, would 
be to soak it in a solution of hydrochloric acid in 
water: say two ounces of acid to every pint of 
water. This will remove all the carbonate of 
lime, of which ordinary white-wash consists. If, 
however, any sulphate of lime exists on the glass, 
and which is not improbable under some circum- 
stances in which the glass may have been placed, 
then the minute hard specks can only be removed 
by steeping in liquor ammonia. The action of 
either of the chemicals will be accelerated by the 
application of a camel’s-hair brush. 

Presse, Septimus. 

Chiswick. 


be ascertained from the College accounts. W. | 


Mrs. Cranock (2™ S. xi. 468.)— Since I sent 
you my Query, I have ascertained that the author 
of Brookigna has fallen into a mistake regarding 
Mrs. Cradock. Col. Thomas Newburgh, generally 
known in his day as “'Tom Newburgh,” married, 
not a Miss Blacker, but Miss Martha Cary, 
younger sister of Mrs, Blacker of Carrickblacker, 


HMiscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Handbook of Roman Numismatics. By Frederick 
W. Madden, of the British Museum, Hon. Sec. of the 
Numismatic Society. (J. KR. Smith.) 

In this little work, which is intended to serve as an 
Introduction to the Study of Roman Numismatics, and 


. 


| 
| 
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collector of Roman coins to classify them 
with the latest discoveries, the List of the 
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